Chapter Thirteen
CORRESPONDENCE WITH METTE

Gauguin was now in his forty-third year and was ready for the
maturer realisation of his art that was before him, De Roton-
champ gives a picture of Gauguin in his early maturity. He
"was not talkative and spoke in aphorisms punctuated with
silence* Proceeding by statements rather than by reasoning,
he did not like to argue* Before a courageous contradiction he
would fix on the impudent a\sihete a certain tone fixed sidelong
look, that told, by its wild lights, that the grandson of Chazal
was keeping an eye on him. And if, without contradiction, the
interlocutor simply persisted when the painter no longer
wished to talk, a significant silence came into operation, or
Gauguin changed the subject of conversation/1
Gauguin had always been willing to talk of his ideas
before a small audience whom he knew to be sympathetic to
him and at Font-Avon and later at Lc Pouldu the members of
his group had provided him with just that atmosphere. He was
the eldest among them. Temperamentally, it suited him to
have younger men round him, for there was less likelihood of
their showing disrespect by uncalled-for arguing. His voice at
this period was indistinct and thick, due probably to over-
smoking, and his face was beginning to show signs of the worry
and disappointments of his life. He was never without a
cigarette or, as an occasional change, a common clay pipe. His
hair had begun to lose its former brilliance* DC Rotonchamp
declares that it was originally chestnut verging on red-brown,
but that it had now lost colour. Other observers have described
his hair as black, but as a sailor his hair was noted as being
chestnut-coloured on his official card, and he has given his
moustache and hair reddish lights in many of his self-portraits,
"Under its long and curly mass lay his broad and slightly
retreating forehead* His eyes, under heavy eyelids, were
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